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Abstract 


The link between the novel and personal memory, a connection assumed by a host 
of theorists and consolidated by such landmarks of modernist fiction as Proust's A la 
recherche du temps perdu, is a critical commonplace. At an earlier point in its 
development, however, the novel was shaped by an entirely different intent: the 
cancellation of vivid personal retrospects and their replacement by what can be called 
“nostalgia,” a cultural habit that dilutes remembrance into a secure, sentimental, and above 
all communal form of memory. It is the Victorian novel that brings both the word 
"nostalgia" and the concept of nostalgic memory into British culture and consciousness. 
Through a reading of key texts from the Regency to the middle of the Victorian era, 
including Austen's Persuasion, Bronté’s Villette, Dickens' David Copperfield, Thackeray's 
Pendennis, and Collins' The Woman in White, the dissertation argues that memory is 
notably absent from the period's central narratives. The power of what William James 
called "desultory memory,” the dispersed, diffuse, and unpredictable workings of everyday 
remembrance, is forgotten in this period of the novel's history, forgotten so thoroughly that 
we have forgotten its absence. 

The dissertation is structured around several modes of nostalgic forgetting common 
to the Victorian era— derived from sources as diverse as medicine, popular psychology, 
and philosophical theory— which each shed light on the absence of memory in a particular 
genre of Victorian novel. In demonstrating the effect of the eighteenth-century disease of 
travelers known as “nostalgia” upon Jane Austen's social novels, in showing how the 
absence of memory from the phrenological diagram plays a crucial role in Charlotte 
Bronté's narratives, or in excavating the importance of amnesia to Wilkie Collins’ 
"sensation novels,” the dissertation makes clear that the Victorian novel is involved in the 
creation of characters freed from the burdens of the past, freed from its consequences and 
resonances, and prepared for the improvements of the future— an "amnesiac self"; 
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similarly, it is engaged in creating a reader who is prepared to consider a diluted, public, 
and even obsolete remembrance preferable to any more vital or vivid retrospects. 
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Remember ye not the former things, neither consider 
the things of old. } 

Behold, I will do a new thing; now it shall spring forth; 
shall ye not know it? 


— Isaiah 43:18-19 


The truth is that we all live by leaving behind. 


— Jorge Luis Borges, 
"Funes the Memorious” 
110 
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Introduction: 
Reading Against Memory 


The Novel is a Death; it transforms life into destiny, 


a memory into a useful act, duration into an orientated 
and meaningful time. 
— Roland Barthes, 
Writing Degree Zero 39 


Replacing Barthes’ hypostatized "Novel" with a historically defined set of “novels,” 
we might say that transforming memories into useful acts— enabling, in fact, the death of 
memory within it— is preeminently the work of the Victorian novel. A surprising claim, 
given that we have come to perceive the novel itself, of whatever era, as a form shaped by 
the impulses and processes of memory; with the modernist novel of Joyce, Woolf, or 
Proust uppermost in our minds, we have come to understand the novel as an act of 
remembrance, and as a form with intimate ties to various lived pasts. Thinking of the act of 
novel writing, we imagine heroic acts of preservation, and as we conceptualize the act of 
reading novels, we envision a reader engaged in equally difficult acts of thematic and 
structural remembering.! But this template, dependent as it is upon later developments in 
both narrative practice and psychological theory, misrecognizes the earlier Victorian and 
immediately pre- Victorian novel. Memory, from Jane Austen to Wilkie Collins, is less a 
valorized theme than a dilemma or a threat, a threat most crucially to the very lessons a 
novel seeks to impart; the notable absence of explicit remembering within these texts, as 
well as the distinct unease surrounding those acts of memory that do occur within them, 


1 The names most predominantly associated with this linkage of memory and the novel— from 


recherche du temps perdu, 
recollection, in order to understand how dominant certain modernist conceptualizations of memory have 
been upon our own consideration of the classical novel. 
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signals an art form struggling to transform the chaos of personal recollection into what is 
useful, meaningful, able to be applied to the future— into what works. The durée of the 
past, its potentially explosive combination of error, lost cathexes, and enigmatic moments, 
so familiar to us from modernist fiction, is streamlined by Victorian narrative into a 
retrospect that remembers only what is pleasant, and only what the self can employ in the 
present— a form of retrospect that goes by the name that the nineteenth century itself 
eventually gave it: nostalgia. 

A precise definition of “nostalgia,” the term that will be explored and contextualized 
throughout the investigation that follows, will come in the course of my opening study of 
Austen. It is my general premise, however, that nostalgia depends upon an absence, and 
that Victorian fiction from Austen to the later Dickens and Eliot shares this absence: the lack 
of what we have come to exalt as memory in its purest form, which William James called 
"desultory memory" and Walter Benjamin termed "reminiscence [Erinnerung]": the 
dispersed, diffuse, unpredictable, possibly insignificant moments of everyday memory. 
From the Victorian novel these small-scale immersions in the past, ranging from the 
mundane to the hallucinogenic, are largely barred. What remains is what went for 
Benjamin under the name “remembrance [Eingedenken]": a memory carried out only in the 
light of an end, of death; a memory that is always only the necessary prehistory of the 
present.2 For the modern reader, as well as the modern theorist of selfhood and character, 
“remembrance” is not memory so much as self-definition, the stories about one's past that 
explain and consolidate memory rather than dispersing it into a series of vivid, relinquished 
moments. When in Dickens’ Qur Mutual Friend (1865) we come upon the Boffins 


2James' term comes from his 1890 Principles of Psychology, and is defined as the retention of 
“names, dates, and addresses, anecdotes, gossip, poetry, quotations, and all sorts of miscellaneous facts” 
(621)— in short, a talent for uncategorized, perhaps uncategorizable, mnemonic detail. Benjamin's 
dichotomy is located most explicitly in “The Storyteller,” where he writes of “the perpetuating 
remembrance of the novelist" and “the short-lived reminiscences of the storyteller": "The first is dedicated to 
one hero, one odyssey, one battle; the second, to many diffuse occurrences" (98). A third, analogous term 
is Bergson's “mémoire pure," from his Matiére et mémoire: the state of total unassimilated recollection, 
prior to any organization or winnowing into usefulness. 
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deciding to forsake the use of the name "John" for any future adopted orphans, insofar as 
recollections of the original "John" would then overlap uncomfortably with the present, we 
see an act of nostalgic forgetting that goes under the name (fortuitously enough) of 
“remembrance,” and which acts according to Benjamin's distinction. When Bella Wilfer 
guesses that the Boffins would not want to give the name “John” to a less interesting child 
than the original, Mrs. Boffin responds: 
"Well, my dear,’ returned Mrs Boffin, giving her a squeeze, 
‘it's kind of you to find that reason out, and I hope it may have 
been so, and indeed to a certain extent I believe it was so, but Iam 
afraid not to the whole extent. However, that don't come in question 
now, because we have done with the name.’ 
‘Laid it up as a remembrance,’ suggested Bella, musingly. 
"Much better said, my dear; laid it up as a remembrance.’ (390) 
A remembrance that leaves the past behind, “lays it up,” transforms the trauma of the 
original “John's” death into a nostalgic memory because the name itself is now dead: such 
is the sign of Victorian novelistic memory. The "remembrance" of the British classical 
novel is the sealing off of the past, the refusal to let its data contaminate the present, the 
"Death" of which Barthes writes. 

Acts of memory in the Victorian novel must therefore signify, and must signify by 
standing in a directly causal relation, or an obviously symbolic relation, to the present, to 
the moment of narrating and beyond. "Reminiscence," the bursting of an unassimilated 
and still-powerful past into the present, is forgotten in Victorian novels, forgotten so 
thoroughly that we forget its absence; although the above passage from Qur Mutual Friend 
would suggest otherwise, it is rare that a Victorian narrative announces its own 
leavetakings and forgettings. Indeed, the act of reminding a reader of the absence of 
"reminiscence" (which is one purpose of my investigation) is, one might say, “impolite"— 
it trespasses the boundaries of psychic decorum that the classical novel has so quietly but 
firmly established. If we ask what underwrites this decorum, we come continually up 
against the notion of nostalgia, that secure and sentimentalized relation to irrevocably lost 


memories. Perhaps some form of “nostalgia” has always been with us, but it is the 
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4 
Victorian novel that lifts it into the light of art and, starting with Austen's fiction, gives ita 
distinct cultural purpose: the amelioration or cancellation of the past. The nostalgic moment 
is the sign of a culture freed from its past, freed from consequences and resonances, 
prepared for the perfections of the future. Seen from this vantage point— the proliferation 
of texts that define rules for nostalgic remembrance, such as Austen's Persuasion or 
Dickens’ David Copperfield— it can be said that the nineteenth century invented modern 
nostalgia: a nostalgia conceived as a cultural habit and as an askesis, a method of self- 
control and regulation. Nostalgia is Benjamin's “remembrance” in its purest form, since it 
tends to be promulgated at the end of narratives; indeed, it is difficult to conceive of a study 
of closure in Victorian narrative that does not encounter the question of the nostalgic 
erasures, misrepresentations, and revisions that conclude so many of the century's texts. 

The construction of an “amnesiac self,” in other words, a construction that each of 
the following five chapters will situate in somewhat different but complementary ways, 
depends upon what Hayden White has called, in speaking of historical writing, the 
"imposition, upon events that are represented as real, of the formal coherency that stories 
possess” (21). Insofar as “reminiscence” or "desultory memory” or what we might as well 
call ordinary memory lacks this narrative coherence, or— as in the overshadowing 
examples of Joyce's Ulysses and Woolf's Mrs, Dalloway— ends up demanding a different 
and experimental kind of narrative coherence, then the Victorian novel must dispense with 
it. Throughout the following studies, the psychological imperative to remember only what 
is “useful” coincides with a narratological imperative to relate only what "signifies." Each 
of the separate styles of "amnesiac selves” that are mapped here share a nostalgic goal: to 
eliminate the possibility, in psychological terms, of traumatic fixation, and in narratological 
terms, of the eruption of desultory, chaotic "reminiscences." For Barthes, this excision of 
the desultory data of memory is a death, but considering the matter from the point of view 
of Victorian fictional values, we might just as easily say that it promotes a certain kind of 
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life— a life no longer burdened by the past, a live lived as a coherent tale, summarizable, 
pointed, and finally moralizable. 

In pursuit of this Victorian habit of nostalgia, my investigations will put pressure 
upon two distinct "sites" of memory common to the period's narratives: the closural 
proclamations that I call "life-review moments,” and the occasions that I call "object- 
reappearances.” It is in Austen's life-reviews, so common to her fiction as to be a distinct 
formal feature, that we find the first formulations of nostalgia of the nineteenth century, and 
that we can first discover the contours of the genre: an attempt by a character, in or directly 
after a situation of crisis, to summarize the events of his or her life, to summon all the 
relevant facts into a coherent, miniature narrative. These moments, so crucial to the novel's 
attempts to moralize itself, are one of the Victorian novel's few allowances for memory. 
And, as the following life-review from Thackeray's Vanity Fair (1848) suggests, “life- 
review" is precisely what Benjamin meant by "remembrance": a vague yet entirely coherent 
casting back into the past in the light of an end, be it the death of a character or the end of 
the narrative itself. Here, Amelia Osborne, reentering the Osborne house in London's 
Russell Square after a number of years, looks back not only to her previous marriage to 
George Osborne but to the consequences leading her to what will be her second (and 
presumptively final) marriage to William Dobbin: 

She went up to one of the open windows (one of those at 

which she used to gaze with a sick heart when the child was first 

taken from her), and thence as she looked out she could see, over 

the trees of Russell Square, the old house in which she herself was 

born, and where she had passed so many happy days of sacred 

youth. They all came back to her, the pleasant holidays, the kind 

faces, the careless, joyful past times; and the long pains and trials 

that had since cast her down. She thought of these and of the man 

who had been her constant protector, her good genius, her sole 

benefactor, her tender and generous friend. (711) 
We should note here what will be true of the life-reviews throughout the chapters that 
follow: the positing of a complete recall (“they all came back to her") which is neutralized 
by the persistently vague language throughout ("the kind faces, the careless, joyful past 


times"); the transformation of Amelia's scattered recollections into a paradigmatic narrative 
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of happiness, decline, and return to happiness; the refusal of the narrative to linger upon 
Amelia's possibly complex, lost memories— of a dead husband, a temporarily lost child— 
and its preference for those memories which lead tight back to the present and the future, to 
Dobbin. Thackeray's "life-review” here, as in so many other places in Victorian narrative, 
dilutes the facts of the past into a coherent and vague story that points only to what the 
present would consider “useful” and "meaningful": Dobbin's love. 

Alongside these moments of genial retrospective assessment, my readings will 
stress object-memory in these texts, and how a consideration of those objects that do stand 
out in a Victorian narrative miniaturize what the novel performs on a larger scale— the 
washing-out and weighing of the past in the service of a hopefully tidier future. Those 
objects that I do consider, from Fanny Price's “souvenirs” in Mansfield Park to the relics 
of Eliot's Romola, enact the condensation of the past into a portable, vague form; like the 
novels that contain them, they elicit only enough memory to disarm a more complete, 
detailed recollection of the past. Thus through attention to both a character-based narrative 
site (life-review) and one produced by the narrative voice alone (object-reappearance), my 
inquiries into the evasion of memory of Victorian narrative tentatively sketch a formal 
catalogue of how detailed memory can disappear in fiction: in which synchronic sites, and 
through which diachronic processes, reminiscence can be eliminated in favor of a nostalgic 
remembrance, 

It is at this point that a few initial words need to be said about the culture out of 
which the Victorian novel arose. For however much the ensuing work devotes itself to a 
formal taxonomy of nineteenth-century narrative and its technical resources for managing 
memory, each of the five separate chapters that follow situates a specific novelistic genre— 
the social novel, the Brontéan novel of progress, the fictional autobiography, the sensation 
novel, the historical novel— alongside a contemporary discourse of science or psychology 
that not only inflects it but in some sense dictates its form. Each chapter, then, is a 


historical contextualization that brings into relation a literary fact, such as Austen's social 
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fiction, anda cultural fact, such as the medical commentary that transformed “nostalgia” 
from a disease into a sentiment. In subsequent chapters Charlotte Bronté's self-made 
narrators are discussed through the languages of phrenology and physiognomy; the mid- 
century fictional autobiographies of Dickens and Thackeray through nineteenth-century 
associationist psychology; the sensation novel of Collins and the historical novel of Eliot 
through the nascent pathologies of amnesia. The point to such a method is not merely to 
push the novel into the category of a “history of psychology,” as might seem warranted by 
a topic such as memory; it is, More specifically, to enable a history of nineteenth-century 
consciousness that might be at once broad and specific, broad enough to describe a general 
cultural phenomenon and specific enough to account for the ways in which the fiction of 
the period helped determine the shape and eventual outcome of that phenomenon. For if 
there is one fact about Victorian memory that my study advances most persistently, it is the 
sharp difference that it maintains, in its emphasis upon the generalizable, the vague, the 
nostalgic, from the epistemes of memory that both preceded and followed it.3 

We make a mistake if we assume, with a common logic, that if the Victorian period 
and Victorian narrative evaded such subjects as traumatic memory or detailed, chaotic 
recollection, then the reason is that such a concept was unavailable to them. As Georges 
Poulet once famously argued, the "great discovery of the eighteenth century is the 
phenomenon of memory" (23-24), and the thought of Rousseau, certainly available to 
nineteenth-century British literary culture, was the most vivid example possible of a 
powerful, detailed, dispersed faculty of "reminiscence." Moreover, we can find scattered, 


anomalous instances even within Victorian fiction of traumatic memory; although it is 


3What is perhaps most interesting, for my purposes, about the cultural histories of the Victorian 


Study of Memory in Medieval Culture, 

subject. John Reed, in his Victorian Conventions, does turn some atteation to memory, although 
significantly through such non-novelistic figures as Tennyson, Pater, and Swinburne; Walter Houghton's 
The Victorian Frame of Mind does contain a chapter on "Isolation, Loneliness, and Nostalgia"; but these are 
the exceptions. The Victorian novelistic evasion of memory is mirrored in the general silence on the 
subject of Victorian memory in current history, cultural criticism, and literary analysis. 
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8 
certainly true that the category of “trauma” belongs to the later nineteenth century, passages 
such as these from Thackeray's Memoirs of Barry Lyndon (1844), in which the narrator 
describes the system of corporal punishment employed in the Prussian army, should 
disabuse us of the idea that where traumatic memory was concerned the Victorians were 
mere innocents: 

Almost all of us yielded to the spell— scarce one could break it. 

The French officer I have spoken of as taken along with me, was 

in my company and caned like a dog. I met him at Versailles 

twenty years afterwards, and he turned quite pale and sick when 

I spoke to him of old days. ‘For God's sake,’ said he, ‘don't talk 

of that time; I wake up from my sleep trembling and crying even 

now.’ (102) 
That such a scene could be written in the mid-nineteenth century tells us that trauma, 
fixation, and mnemonic repetition were not impossibilities for Victorian narration; that such 
a scene is a rarity tells us that the narrative of the time was engaged in constructing a form 
of memory that would be utterly different, that would in fact work against what Barry 
Lyndon gives us in favor of what, for instance, Amelia Osborne gives us: a secure, 
generalizable, willed, genial retrospect that disconnects the present from the past and that 
operates always with an eye toward the future. 

Although, as I will argue throughout, the Victorian novel— at least until the 
permutations of the 1870s— was one of the primary cultural facts propelling this 
preference for nostalgic remembrance, the novel worked along with a host of other cultural 
products, theories, and practices which tended toward the same end. The rigidly anti- 
mnemonic psyche of phrenological theory, the tightly relevant nature of memories in 
associationist psychology, and the stress upon the body's own production, through 
"sensations," of amnesia in nineteenth-century medical pathology: these facts, among 
others, colluded with the novel in the formation of a subject, an "amnesiac self," that was 
trained in a mode of forgetting, that forgetting that I call nostalgia. It is a form of selfhood 
whose tenure is comparatively short. By the late 1870s a new science of memory has 
arisen, and new styles of narration, such as Hardy's elaborately memory-scarred 
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narratives, arise with them; from the standpoint of the culture of Freud, Breuer, Janet, 
Ebbinghaus, Proust, Hardy, and Joyce, it makes a certain sense to call the earlier Victorian 
period, as lan Hacking does in his recent Rewriting the Soul, the period "before memory” 
(188). But to say "before memory” takes for granted the meaning of "memory," a modern 
meaning based in a psychoanalytic, statistical, neurological contextual field. The 
"memory” that Victorian fiction evaded— which I have here called "reminiscence" and 
the nostalgic "remembrance” it embraced, are quite different facts, facts that suggest that 
memory, and mnemonic consciousness, had a history before psychoanalysis and wartime 
trauma configured it differently. The Victorian period lies between the associationism of 
Locke, Hume, Hartley and the hysteria-theories of Freud and Breuer, between 
Rousseauistic reverie and Proustian mémoire involontaire, between, that is, two periods 
well known already for their mnemonic styles; yet it, too has its defining features, its deep 
cultural predilections, and if those predilections were toward a nostalgic evasion of both 
what came before it and what, as yet unforeseen, was to come after it, that fact needs to be 
as carefully studied and accounted for as anything else about the Victorian era. 

What, finally, of the Victorian novel-reader— the person whose subjectivity was 
most directly the target of these nostalgic evasions and constructions? If we say that the 
novel helped shape a “nostalgic subject,” how are we to apply that to the reader of these 
voluminous, vastly overproductive fictions, which would seem to require the most 
strenuous of mnemonic exertions? How is it possible to construct a subject trained in 
nostalgic forgetting, in the elision of "reminiscential” detail, through texts whose 
demanding length and crowded texture require, at least on the surface, attention and 
frequent recollection? The answer is counterintuitive— that the machinery of Victorian 
fiction operates to slowly and gradually erase the field of data, fact, and circumstance with 
which it starts, and to replace that field with a diluted, stable, and carefully selected set of 
details, a set chosen according to the rules of nostalgic remembrance. Throughout the five 


studies that constitute this investigation, I will be positing a reader-effect analogous to, in 
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10 
fact produced by, the dilutions of life-review: an effect whereby Victorian fiction slowly 
changes our perception of key mnemonic data, so that by the conclusion of a given fiction 
we too are in a nostalgic relation to it.4 We might say that the traditional Victorian novel, 
from Austen to Dickens, sets itself a large problem in its reliance upon elaborate detail and 
unfettered length, but solves this problem through the ingenuities of nostalgic closure, a 
series of processes whose techniques we, as readers, have absorbed as newly constituted 
"nostalgic subjects” or "amnesiac selves." In the recovery, description, and analysis of this 
amnesiac self, then, my historical contextualizations are also elucidations of the 
contemporary reader of Victorian texts— a reading of our reading of these novels, and of 


our failure to register how much the classical novel asks us to forget. 


4Relevant here is Gillian Beer's contention, in her "Origins and Oblivion in Victorian Narrative,” 
that the form of Victorian fiction— as a response to the very problem of the inevitable memory-lapses 
involved in reading such large novels— works, through repetitions and other devices, to combat any 
readerly forgetting: “Many Victorian novelists set up a creative problem for themselves and their readers by 
combining the amplitude and arboreal form of their large narratives with an increasing insistence on the 
moral duty to recall and connect... In Victorian multiplot novels the reader, even more than the characters, 
is required to recognize his or her own activity of remembering and to value it" (67). Beez’s formulation is 
persuasive, but is largely based on texts (of Eliot and Hardy) written during or after the seismic shifts in the 
discourses of memory that occurred in the 1870s; furthermore, it ignores the Victorian novel's attitude 
toward those acts of memory that occur within it, and the problem of how that general dislike for explicit 
remembering can be assimilated to a supposed emphasis on readerly recollection. 
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Chapter One: 
Austen's Nostalgics 


This morning we have been to see Miss Chamberlayne 
look hot on horseback.— Seven years & four months 
ago we went to the same Ridinghouse to see Miss Lefroy's 
performance!— What a different set are we now moving 
in! But seven years I suppose are enough to change every 
pore of one's skin, & every feeling of one's mind. 
— Jane Austen to 
Cassandra Austen, 
April 8, 1805 (Le Faye 99) 
Mémoire.— Se plaindre de la sienne, et méme se vanter 
de n'en pas avoir. Mais rugir si on vous dit que vous 
n'avez pas de jugement. 
— Flaubert, Dictionnaire 
des Idées recues 430! 


Protesting against Edward Ferrars’ conversational decorum, Sense and 
Sensibility's Marianne Dashwood proclaims: "I love to be reminded of the past, Edward— 
whether it be melancholy or gay, I love to recall it— and you will never offend me by 
talking of former times” (92). Marianne's preference is not, however, reflected in the texts 
of her creator, which seem more interested in maintaining Edward's tentative avoidance of 
the past than in cultivating a love of remembrance. Jane Austen's novels do not bask in 
reminiscence, do not seek out obscure memories, and are not illuminated by sudden bursts 
of recollection— a tendency amply demonstrated by the fact that, having stated her love of 
memory, Marianne returns immediately to the topic at hand: how one might dispose of a 
purely hypothetical fortune. Memory may be invoked, but it does not become a topic in its 
own right. So prevalent is this avoidance of retrospect in Austen's novels, so silent its 
interdictions, that we may not even notice the representational parameters whose edges we 
are only occasionally permitted to see; asking questions that test those edges seems 
something like an act of incivility. What does Marianne remember of her deceased father, 


1Flaubert's ironic aphorism might be translated as: “Memory.— Complain about your own, and 
even boast of not having any. But how! if anyone says you lack judgment.” 
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